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usually dark and scowling. While he was listening to Lin-
coln's speech, a contemptuous smile now and then flitted across
his lips, and when he rose, the tough parliamentary gladiator,
he tossed his mane with an air of overhearing superiority, of
threatening defiance, as if to say: " How dare anyone stand up
against me?" As I looked at him, I detested him deeply; but
my detestation was not free from an anxious dread as to what
was to come. His voice, naturally a strong baritone, gave
forth a hoarse and rough, at times even something like a bark-
ing, sound. His tone was, from the very start, angry, dictato-
rial, and insolent in the extreme. In one of his first sentences
he charged Lincoln with " base insinuations," and then he went
on in that style with a wrathful frown upon his brow, defiantly
shaking his head, clenching his fists, and stamping his feet. No
language seemed to be too offensive for him, and even inoffen-
sive things he would sometimes bring out in a manner which
sounded as if intended to be insulting; and thus he occasionally
called forth, instead of applause from his friends, demonstra-
tions of remonstrance from the opposition. But his sentences
were well put together, his points strongly accentuated, his
argumentation seemingly clear and plausible, his sophisms
skillfully woven so as to throw the desired flood of darkness
upon the subject and thus beguile the untutored mind, his
appeals to prejudice unprincipled and reckless, but shrewdly
aimed, and bis invective vigorous and exceedingly trying to the
temper of the assailed party. On the whole, his friends were
well pleased with his performance, and rewarded him with
vociferous cheers.

But then came Lincoln's closing speech of half an hour,
which seemed completely to change the temper of the atmos-
phere. He replied to Douglas's arguments and attacks with
rapid thrusts so deft and piercing, with humorous retort so
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